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[The above scale refers to large architect's plans] 



A NEW YORK COURT HOUSE 

A COURT ENCLOSES AN ANCIENT TEMPLE OR CHURCH 

By Samuel Howe 



NEW YORK is to be congratulated! The 
design for the new Court House is a success. 
When we say that it is a building with a 
heart, and that it is built round one central idea, 
one inspiring thought, it is not meant as a slight, 
still less a criticism of other public buildings but 
rather as a salute to the manner in which this 
difficult problem has been attacked; also to the 
manner in which the architect has won out, and 
that, without any sacrifice to dramatic strength. 
When completed it will be singularly impressive, 
with much of the majesty of the Roman Colosseum; 
its motive will be business, business, business and 
nothing but business! So contrived, so warmly 
human is it as to respond satisfactorily and obvi- 
ously to daily requirements. 

It shows that it paid to study the building from 
the ground up, beginning and staying by the plan, 
working from the center outward, instead of from 
the street frontage — in compliance with some 
idealistic conception of the drawing office — the 



more usual way. The scheme is plucky. We are 
stating facts! Wholesome it is, and economical 
of space and dollars. The remarkable thing about 
it all is that with all the public buildings with 
which our architects have been entrusted of late, 
no one seems to have thought of the circular 
scheme, or has had the patience, the audacity, as 
one may say, to work it out. 

Many a building in this city is known for its 
conventional facade, its sculptured pediments or 
friezes which are often grand in idea, and enrich, 
even ennoble the street. They smile upon open 
squares, but forbiddingly, coldly turn their backs 
upon the people, defying at times, concealing, 
even misleading the observer as to the purpose, 
and so prove simply further monuments to the 
aesthetic taste of a few. 

The New York Court House is not one monument 
more which has been studied in the main for its 
dramatic value from the sidewalk. It is not one 
more tower, which sky-scraper fashion adds to the 
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interest of the horizon line when viewed from a 
distance; it is not a reproduction of some classic 
building, stimulating in its significance, to be 
revered for its association. It is not awe-inspir- 
ing, grim and superior, when seen through the 
network of thoroughfares that bisect the lower 
portion of our city — part of a series of impres- 
sionistic fagades, towering up austere, self- 
satisfied — the product of a stern acceptance of 
certain rigid laws of the Renaissance, or classic 
in its most uncompromising school. Obviously it 
is on the face of it a building singularly unaffected, 
monumental in the sense that it accepts gracefully 
the great privilege of service; and yet there is not 
here any one grand front. It is all front; whither- 
soever we look, a calm, quiet countenance confronts 
us, and it is so planned as to add greatly to the 
material comfort of those who live in it. 

The judge and jury, the counsel and officials and 
motley crowd of every court should bless the 
designer, because the building not only shelters 
them from the inclemency of the weather, but 
provides direct light and is well equipped with 
ventilating and heating system. The "circulation," 
as the architect calls it, has been worked out to 
avoid confusion. This means that the halls, 
passages and stairways are ample; the entrance 
and exit to every court are well determined. 

The Court is under way, built upon the easterly 
side of the lower section of the city, upon a site 
which until lately was of but little interest, a site 
convenient for its purpose, being but a short 
distance from the Tombs, grim and terrible, a 
place of a hundred tragedies; the narrow ghetto 
cutting into the Chinese quarter. This dingy 
neighborhood swarms with slatternly women and 
sordid, slouching men, who hang round every 
corner, add to the confusing hubbub of polyglot 
sounds a strange babel, drum-like in its general 
significance, a babel to which a court instinctively 
appeals. Common-sense here is at a discount. And 
it is in the middle of this turmoil that a white 
building is slowly rising, a building to typify the 
square deal between man and his neighbor. The 
Court is not far removed from that addition to our 
exalted buildings, the Municipal Home of our 
city's administration. While it has no direct 
architectural connection with either the Tombs or 
the Municipal Building or City Hall, it is within 
arm's length. It is hoped that its presence may 
be so outlined that, like St. Peter's, Rome, there 
will be a distinct adit of approach. 

Considering our subways and aqueducts, the 
sky-scrapers and bridges, the interesting develop- 



ment of the country houses and our direct method 
of grasping ambitious schemes, it is not to be 
wondered at that the American is often charac- 
terized as the great Roman of our generation, and 
that in architectural expression our city of towers 
and bridges and tunnels in its direct appeal and 
worthwhileness, its glad sacrifice to service, recalls 
the City of the Seven Hills. 

The central idea round which the courts assemble 
might be likened to what remains of Agrippa's 
creation, the Pantheon. There is something 
particularly appropriate and significant in this 
hemispherical dome. This is due to many things. 
It recalls Agrippa's temple to all the gods, and is 
probably the most impressive interior in the world. 
This is said to be due to the lighting, to the deeply 
coffered dome, which with its square panels sur- 
rounds the lantern light and to the manner in 
which the dome is supported by a colonnading. 
The colonnading, by the way, bisects the building, 
running at right angles and forms the outline of 
a Greek cross, making in that manner four equally 
important entrances, accented by larger columns 
on the outer walls. 

The scale of the New York Court House is big. 
In actual inches it will be as large as the Colosseum, 
measuring the diameter of that wonder in its 
narrowest way. 

The light in our Pantheon does not illuminate a 
central figure of Csesar, nor do circular-headed 
niches shelter gods of classic philosophy, but it 
falls upon those of us who have occasion to visit 
law courts for some purpose or other, whether it 
be personal or for the benefit of our neighbor, or 
for some treasured privilege of the State. The 
light is the life to varying subdivisions of this 
assemblage of courts and passages. It is here as 
important as it is to the Pantheon of Paris, the 
St. Genevieve dedicated to the patron saint of the 
city. 

It is said that we are losing much of our interest 
in the form of architectural expression preferred 
by official France, and continue to look with pleas- 
ure at the wonderful buildings of classic Rome, 
learning from the Baths of Caracalla and Diocle- 
tian, the Basilica of Constantine, because as yet 
that is the best form of public building, which is 
alike monumental as well as serviceable. The 
influence of the Roman's construction is obvious 
in the vaulting wherever we turn. It is unmis- 
takable in McKim's design of the Pennsylvania 
Station ; it is equally prominent in a hundred well- 
known buildings. 

Samuel Howe 



